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stand for whatever the mind directly perceives; and so when I
will or when I fear, since at the same time I perceive that I will
and fear, that very volition and apprehension are ranked among my
ideas. I employed this term because it was the term currently used
by Philosophers for the forms of perception of the Divine mind,,
though we can discover no imagery in God; besides I had no other
more suitable term. But I think I have sufficiently well explained
what the idea of God is for those who care to follow my meaning;
those who prefer to wrest my words from the sense I give them, I
can never satisfy. The objection that here follows, relative to the
creation of the world, is plainly irrelevant [for I proved that God
exists, before asking whether there is a world created by him, and
from the mere fact that God, i.e. a supremely perfect being exists,
it follows that if there be a world it must have been created by
him].

OBJECTION VI.

But other (thoughts} possess other forms as well. For example,
in willing, fearing, affirming, denying, though I always perceive
something as the subject of my thought, yet in my thought I
embrace something more than the similitude1 of that thing; and,
of the thoughts of this kind, some are called volitions or affections,
and others judgments2.

When a man wills or fears, he has indeed an image of the thing
he fears or of the action he wills ; but no explanation is given of what
is further embraced in the thought of kirn who wills or fears. If
indeed fearing be thinking, I fail to see how it can be anything other
than the thought of the thing feared. In what respect does the fear
produced by the onrush of a lion differ from the idea of the lion as it
rushes on us, together with its effect (produced by such an idea in the
heart), which impels the fearful man towards that animal motion we
call flight ? Now this motion of flight is not thought; whence we are
left to infer that in fearing there is no thinking save that which
consists in the representation* of the thing feared. The same account
holds true of volition.

Further you do not haw affirmation and negation without words
and names; consequently brute creatures cannot affirm or deny, not
even in thought, and hence are likewise unable to judge. Yet a man
and a beast may have similar thoughts. For, when we assert that

1 add to the idea, P. V.                    * Of. vol. i. p. 159, par. 2.

3 similitudine translated 'idea' in previous note.